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PREFACE 

The  Women’s  Africa  Committee  was  formally  organized  in  July, 
1959  as  an  affiliate  of  the  African-American  Institute  which  is  a 
private,  non-profit,  non-political  organization  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  Committee  was  formed  as  a result  of  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  American  women  in  the  women  of  Africa,  and  to  give 
expression  to  their  concern  for  the  wholesome  evolution  of  com- 
munity life  in  Africa  during  the  present  period  of  rapid  social  change. 
The  purposes  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

'(a)  To  offer  support  to  African  women  as  their  roles  change  in 
home  and  the  community; 

(b)  To  foster  and  enrich  intercultural  communication  between 
African  and  American  women; 
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(c)  To  bring  the  women  of  Africa  and  the  women  of  the  United 
States  into  closer  relationship. 

In  order  to  implement  these  purposes,  the  Women’s  Africa  Com- 
mittee operates  with  the  following  program  goals: 

1.  To  act  as  a clearing  house  for  organizations  with  African 
programs  in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  new  projects; 

2.  To  schedule  plans  for  African  visitors  and  students  and  pro- 
vide them  with  home  hospitality; 

3.  To  assist  wives  of  Americans  residing  in  Africa  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  their  new  community; 

4.  To  hold  conferences  to  foster  mutual  understanding  between 
Africans  and  Americans. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  thirty-one  members  and  advisors 
who  are  women  holding  key  positions  in  national  women’s  organi- 
zations, active  in  public  life,  or  with  specialized  African  interests. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Johnson  Foundation  of  Racine,  Wisconsin  and  the  Charles 
Engelhard  Foundation  which  have  made  possible  the  holding  of  our 
first  Conference  on  the  Role  of  Women  in  Africa. 

Zelia  P.  Ruebhausen 

Chairman, 

Women’s  Africa  Committee 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  two-day  conference  whose  discussions  are  recorded  in  the 
following  pages  was  organized  by  the  Women’s  Africa  Committee  in 
order  to  seek  the  views  of  African  men  and  women  about  the  posi- 
tion and  life  of  women  in  Africa. 

The  Questions  which  were  put  to  the  conference  were  drawn  up 
as  a result  of  four  meetings  of  the  Preparatory  Committee;  the 
interest  and  liveliness  of  the  discussion  which  these  evoked  showed 
how  relevant  they  are  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  life  in  every  part 
of  Africa. 

I should  like  to  record  here  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  for  their  thoughtful  and  painstaking 
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work.  The  group,  whose  names  appear  on  another  page  of  this  re- 
port, included  members  of  two  African  Delegations  to  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  the  Chief  of  the  Status  of  Women  Section  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat,  as  well  as  others  not  members  of  the 
Women’s  Africa  Committee. 

We  have  further  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  an  Editorial 
Committee  in  producing  this  summary  report  of  the  discussions  of 
the  Conference. 

After  an  opening  session  of  the  Conference  as  a whole,  the  four 
groups,  numbering  from  18  to  25  each,  held  three  sessions  and  dis- 
cussed the  Questions  under  the  guidance  of  their  Chairmen  and 
Consultants.  At  the  concluding  general  session  the  four  Chairmen 
presented  reports  on  the  trend  of  discussion  and  opinions  expressed 
in  their  respective  groups. 

It  was  not  the  expectation  of  the  Women's  Africa  Committee  nor 
of  the  Conference  Preparatory  Committee  that  the  discussion  would 
resolve  itself  into  any  formal  statement  of  opinion.  Rather,  the  ex- 
perience of  these  two  days  has  confirmed  all  concerned  in  their 
view  that  the  Questions  put  to  the  Conference  should  and  will  for 
long  continue  to  be  considered  in  Africa  and  among  Africa's  friends. 
It  is  indeed  hoped  that  the  experience  of  the  Conference  and  this  re- 
port will  serve,  not  as  a short  answer  to  the  Questions,  but  as  a 
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stimulus  to  discussion  among  the  many  responsible  organizations 
which  cooperate  in  the  Women’s  Africa  Committee. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  possible  to  point  to  a number  of  propositions 
which  may  be  said  to  have  gained  general  acceptance  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  that  women  in  African  societies  have  tra- 
ditionally shown  the  qualities  required  for  cooperative  and  re- 
sponsible community  activity  and  for  leadership.  This  remains 
true  whether  one  is  considering  the  specialized  trading  groups 
on  the  West  Coast  or  the  simpler  ways  of  life  in  the  family, 
the  kraal,  the  village  of  equatorial  Africa. 

2.  Further,  women  are  showing  their  capacity  to  adjust  to  the 
fundamental  changes  which  are  taking  place  about  them  with 
such  startling  rapidity.  They  are  eager  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  new  challenge  and  to  secure  for  their  children  the  education 
and  training  which  they  regard  as  the  key  to  the  opportunity  of 
the  future. 

3.  In  the  rapidly  changing  pattern  of  family  and  community  life 
in  Africa  the  position  of  women  is  of  central  importance.  Hence, 
no  plan  for  education  will  be  adequate  which  does  not  provide, 
in  addition  to  formal  schooling  for  the  young,  adult  education 
for  mothers.  Children,  especially  girls,  returning  from  schools 
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to  illiterate  homes  lapse  into  illiteracy;  but  a literate  mother 
will  rear  literate  children, 

4.  Similarly,  no  scheme  for  community  development  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  Africa’s  tomorrow  which  does  not  find  the 
means  of  preventing  a ’’gap”  in  understanding  between  older 
women,  who  have  been  the  leaders  in  traditional  societies, 
and  the  young,  whose  education  will  be  more  formal.  Here, 
voluntary  groups  to  interpret  and  supplement  in  social  terms 
the  professional  work  of  hospitals  and  schools  will  have  a real 
function. 

5.  Finally,  women  must  be  given  the  status  in  law  which  accords 
with  their  influence  and  their  capacity  for  responsible  parti- 
cipation in  community  life.  As  customary  procedures  are  now 
being  formalized  into  systems  of  constitutional  and  private 
law  in  the  new  national  entities,  it  is  important  to  make  sure 
that  the  new  regulations  regarding  marriage,  divorce,  inheri- 
tance and  parental  authority  express  in  the  new  terms  the  tra- 
dition of  responsibility  of  the  African  mother:  --  and  this  not 
as  a matter  of  justice  merely,  but  as  the  only  way  of  establishing 
for  the  African  woman  the  place  in  her  family  and  community  from 
which  she  can,  with  security,  continue  to  perform  her  ancient 
dual  function  of  guardian  of  traditional  values  and  cherisher  of 
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new  life. 


6.  For  the  long  way  which  lies  ahead  of  them  of  adapting  the 
rhythm  and  custom  of  rural  life  to  urban,  of  pastoral  village 
to  industrial  suburb,  women  in  Africa  will  derive  strength  from 
the  friendship  and  example  of  American  women  and  their  organi- 
zations. But,  however  eagerly  she  may  now  seem  to  be  grasping 
the  novel  products  of  Western  industry,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
African  woman  will  find  her  strongest  incentive  in  the  urge  of 
Africa  toward  freedom.  Thus  the  pattern  of  her  personal  and 
community  life  will  ultimately  be  molded  by  her  own  definition 
of  her  needs;  her  choices  from  the  experience  of  other  countries 
will  be  those  which  seem  to  her  most  likely  to  meet  those  needs. 

7.  Along  this  long  road  lies  for  American  women  the  exhilarating 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  African  search  for  the  implications 
of  freedom,  and  the  opportunity  of  placing  at  the  service  of  this 
inquiry  their  facilities,  their  experience  and  their  caring. 


Mary  Craig  Schuller 
Chairman  of  the  Conference 
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SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  WORKSHOP  DISCUSSIONS 

I 

WHAT  CONDITIONS  EXIST  WHICH  (A)  FAVOR  OR  (B)  PRESENT 
OBSTACLES  TO  WOMEN  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

COMMUNITY? 

Few  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  participation  of  women  in  com- 
munity life  are  fixed.  The  four  workshops  discussed  these  conditions 
as  factors  in  social  change,  interrelated  with  one  another,  their  in- 
dividual importance  depending  upon  the  locality  under  discussion. 
Because  of  its  unique  social,  political  and  economic  environment,  each 
locality  presents  different  problems  and  possibilities.  Marked  cultural 
disparities  were  observed,  for  example,  between  urban  and  rural 
communities,  Moslem  and  Christian  regions,  the  degree  of  racial 
tension  felt  in  West  Africa  as  compared  with  South  and  East  Africa. 
Realizing  these  diversities,  members  of  each  workshop  cautioned 
against  making  generalizations  about  the  rate  of  development  in  the 
role  of  African  women  in  community  life. 

Attitudes  Toward  Women 

Attitudes  toward  women  are  also  in  process  of  altering  in  varying 
degrees  throughout  Africa.  In  urban  centers  where  the  pace  of  change 
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is  most  rapid,  educated  men,  some  destined  for  positions  of  leadership 
within  their  countries,  feel  that  they  need  a new  kind  of  wife,  a 
"modern”  wife  who  can  function  in  contemporary  social  situations. 
She  would  be  expected  to  participate  in  her  husband’ s life  as  his  com- 
panion or  hostess.  And  by  virtue  of  marrying  into  an  intellectual 
elite,  she  may  be  obliged  to  undertake  community  responsibilities 
new  to  her. 

When  accompanying  their  husbands  abroad,  for  instance,  wives 
of  students  or  government  officials  are  frequently  sought  after  as 
individuals  in  their  own  right.  They  are  thus  confronted  with  situa- 
tions totally  alien  to  their  experience.  Such  contacts  outside  their 
countries  are  in  themselves  educative.  As  one  speaker  observed, 
Moslem  women  returning  to  purdah  after  living  abroad  cannot  return 
the  same  person.  Speakers  in  every  workshop  considered  the  educated 
man’s  demand  for  a "partner"  in  marriage  no  small  incentive  for 
girls  to  aspire  to  a form  of  education  unknown  to  their  mothers. 

In  rural  areas  the  traditionally  conservative  attitudes  towards 
women  change  less  rapidly.  However,  in  West  Africa  particularly  and 
in  certain  other  areas,  women  have  long  been  accepted  in  well  defined 
public  roles.  A number  of  conferees  mentioned  this  factor  as  one 
creating  a favorable  climate  for  the  expansion  of  women’s  roles  be- 
yond their  traditionally  prescribed  limits. 

Illustrating  the  transitional  nature  of  the  woman’s  position,  one 
participant  recalled  a visit  with  Mme  Ella  Koblo  Gulama.  As  a 
member  of  the  Sierra  Leone  House  of  Representatives  and  a Para- 
mount Chief  of  the  Moyamba  Kaiyamba  people,  she  exercises  all  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  her  public  office  but  in  the  home  accepts  the 
traditional  role  of  the  woman.  "Africa  is  still  a man’s  world,"  she 
remarked  to  her  guest. 

Most  of  rural  Africa  still  encourages  its  women  to  follow  the 
ancient  patterns  of  behavior  and  remain  aloof  from  modern  inno- 
vations. Mothers  fear  that  modern  education  will  destroy  the  old  and 
trusted  values  which  they  wish  their  daughters  to  inherit  and  to  trans- 
mit. Fathers,  while  tending  to  favor  education  for  their  daughters,  do 
not  hesitate  to  withdraw  them  from  school  if  a dowry  seals  a marriage 
contract.  Indeed,  a group  of  Makerere  women  told  one  conference 
member  that  the  dowry  was  thus  a major  obstacle  to  girls  completing 
their  university  training.  And  a recent  traveler  to  Zanzibar  suggested 
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that  although  fathers  may  wish  to  advance  their  daughters  and  remove 
them  from  purdah,  mothers  continue  to  resist  an  innovation  which  is, 
in  their  eyes,  radical.  Therefore,  before  women  can  generally  assume 
wide  civic  responsibilities,  the  traditional  attitude  of  women  toward 
themselves,  as  well  as  men’s  attitudes  towards  women,  must  change. 

Delegates  expressed  concern  for  the  personal  distress  and  possi- 
ble danger  which  may  arise  with  the  influx  of  new  ideas.  One  Ghanaian 
representative  summarized  the  views  of  many  by  saying  that  if  one 
tradition  is  to  be  broken,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a better  one.  Africans 
are  reevaluating  their  own  cultures  and  reacting  against  wholesale 
adoption  of  Western  innovations. 

In  particular,  several  participants  of  Workshops  One  and  Two 
cautioned  Americans  against  a lack  of  sophistication  which  would 
elevate  Western  values  above  others  or  seek  to  impose  alien  methods 
in  African  situations.  They  added  that  while  helping  Africa  prepare 
for  its  contemporary  role,  Americans  should  take  care  not  to  destroy 
African  institutions  indiscriminately,  for  many  African  customs  will 
continue  to  be  relevant  to  the  opportunity  and  challenge  of  modern  life. 

The  Position  of  Women  in  Law 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  feel  concern  that  in  the  rapid  evolution 
of  social  life  in  Africa,  the  dignity  of  African  women  and  their  free- 
dom of  choice  in  marriage  should  be  safeguarded.  In  many  countries 
new  constitutions  are  being  prepared.  The  conference  expressed 
its  concern  that  these  new  bodies  of  law  should  deal,  not  only  with 
government  and  franchise,  but  also  with  the  status  of  women  in 
private  law  — marriage,  divorce,  inheritance,  guardianship  of 
children.  The  customary  laws  and  religious  codes  of  the  past  have 
had  a real  relevance  to  the  patterns  of  family  life  in  which  men  and 
women  lived.  If  the  new  codes  are  to  be  adequate  for  the  future,  they 
should  provide  equal  security  for  women  under  the  law  and  in  addition 
take  into  account  their  responsibilities  and  capacity  for  service  in 
evolving  societies. 

There  was  lengthy  and  informative  discussion  of  many  features 
of  customary  law  relating  to  the  position  of  women:  for  example,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  institution  of  ’’dowry"  as  practised  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  brought  support  to  parents  rather  than  to  the  new 
family;  the  position  of  a widow  in  certain  societies  gives  her  less 
liberty  of  choice  in  remarriage  than  under  Western  civil  codes; 
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the  guardianship  of  children  was  bound  up  with  traditional  concepts 
of  the  family  which  were  not  being  altered  by  the  change  from  rural 
to  urban  life  in  many  districts. 

It  was  remarked  that  in  many  parts  of  Africa  a good  deal  of  pub- 
lic instruction  would  still  be  necessary  before  people  would  fully 
understand  the  new  constitutions  and  the  opportunities  which  are  theirs 
under  the  new  regulations.  The  hope  was  therefore  expressed  that 
the  coming  into  force  of  new  constitutions  should  be  accompanied  by 
broad  public  education  to  acquaint  citizens  with  the  meaning  of  the 
new  regulations  and  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  them. 

Education 

The  need  for  and  the  proper  use  of  formal  education  was  a con- 
stantly recurring  theme.  The  participants  in  each  workshop  expressed 
the  ardent  desire  for  education  on  the  part  of  all  Africans.  Efforts 
to  meet  these  demands  are  everywhere  apparent,  but  there  is  concern 
that  educational  facilities  for  girls  are  expanding  too  slowly. 

The  traditional  reluctance  to  educate  daughters  is  waning  as 
parents  are  realizing  how  schooling  may  benefit  them.  Some  fathers 
look  upon  education  as  a means  of  making  a better  marriage.  In 
Northern  Nigeria,  girls  who  qualify  for  teaching  positions  receive  a 
government  bonus  after  two  years’  work.  This  is  one  incentive  for 
cooperation  from  fathers  who  are  still  obliged  to  provide  a dowry. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Egypt  compulsory  education  ensures  primary 
schooling  indiscriminate  of  sex.  Eighty  percent  of  Egyptian  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  receive  elementary  schooling; 
space  and  teachers  are  lacking  for  the  remainder. 

Some  marked  successes  were,  however,  noted.  Five  years  ago, 
for  example,  Makerere  College  filled  only  half  of  its  forty  accommo- 
dations for  women.  Now  these  accommodations  are  being  doubled. 
Fifty  years  ago  when  the  White  Sisters  of  Africa  wished  to  educate 
girls  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  they  met  with  resistance  from  the  girls' 
fathers.  Now  a university  with  about  50  women  students  is  located 
there. 

As  a primary  instrument  of  change,  education  offers  new  goals  of 
community  participation  and  new  methods  of  achieving  these  goals. 
While  educational  opportunities  for  women  are  still  limited,  con- 
ference members  in  each  workshop  made  optimistic  observations 
about  increasing  facilities. 
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Programs  of  adult  education  are  achieving  significant  results. 
Three  participants  recounted  their  favorable  impressions  of  the 
”each-one-teach-one”  literacy  campaigns,  and  many  others  men- 
tioned government  efforts  to  provide  training  in  the  manual  and 
domestic  arts. 

In  Nigeria,  for  example,  radio  programs  reach  almost  every  town 
and  village  in  the  country.  Women  commentators  preside  over  inter- 
view programs  with  housewives  who  discuss  their  favorite  recipes 
or  doctors  who  discuss  health  and  nutritional  problems. 

But  as  one  churchman  noted,  reading  and  writing  are  relatively 
easy  tools  to  master.  The  post-literacy  period  is  the  crucial  One  and 
here  widespread  lack  of  profitable  reading  material  is  of  great 
importance.  Follow-up  programs  have  thus  far  been  inadequate. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  children  coming  from  school  into 
illiterate  homes  can  quickly  lapse  into  illiteracy;  hence  the  urgency 
of  literacy  campaigns  and  adult  education  among  mothers. 

C ommunications 

Certainly  mass  communications  have  greatly  aided  the  education 
of  women  everywhere  in  Africa.  Like  the  national  radio  stations, 
local  newspapers  cater  to  the  female  public.  They  feature  women’s 
pages  containing  homemaking  ideas  and  society  news.  The  unexplored 
opportunities  of  television  will  undoubtedly  open  new  vistas  to  the 
inquiring  mind  and  carry  the  modern  world  into  every  community. 
As  yet  this  new  medium  is  operating  only  in  Nigeria  and  Rhodesia. 

One  great  barrier  to  communication  is  the  multiplicity  of  languages 
and  dialects  in  each  country.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  this  great 
disadvantage  Ghana,  like  many  other  countries,  has  chosen  English 
as  the  official  language  and  the  only  foreign  one  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  Obviously,  a general  understanding  of  a modern  language  is 
essential  if  Africa  is  to  make  use  of  Western  educational  materials. 

Finally,  a long-time  resident  in  Africa  mentioned  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities  as  perhaps  "the  most  important  factor"  limiting 
the  participation  of  women  in  community  life. 

Echoing  Mrs.  Padmore’s  introductory  address,  persons  of  every 
workshop  listed  hard  work  and  lack  of  leisure  as  primary  obstacles 
to  participation  of  women  in  community  life.  In  Uganda,  and  typically 
in  rural  Africa,  insufficient  water  supplies  oblige  women  to  walk 
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great  distances  daily.  Nor  can  their  daughters  be  spared  this 
time-consuming  task.  Endemic  disease,  chronic  malnutrition,  in- 
adequate health  and  sanitation  precautions  cause  early  ageing  and  high 
mortality. 

Urbanization  and  Industrialization 

Industrialization  has  been  accepted  by  many  social  economists 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  fighting  poverty.  But  with  indus- 
trialization comes  urbanization  and  the  revolutionary  social  changes 
involved  in  bringing  rural  populations  into  urban  life.  One  conference 
member  analyzed  the  changing  pattern  of  family  life  which  indus- 
trialization is  causing  in  Africa.  Since  the  War,  subsistence  eco- 
nomies have  been  evolving  into  money  economies,  and  in  urban 
centers  the  traditional  extended  rural  family  has  been  shrinking  into 
a one-generation  unit  more  adapted  to  urban  housing  and  economic 
mobility.  Women  moving  into  a town  find  themselves  dependent  upon 
their  husbands  alone  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  the  entire  clan, 
a new  experience  of  family  life  which  often  entails  strain  and  emo- 
tional insecurity. 

In  rural  South  and  Central  Africa  there  is  a special  problem. 
Families  may  still  be  large,  but  mining  operations  drain  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five  from  the  villages.  Women  left  in 
the  villages  must  spend  half  their  married  life  alone.  No  wonder, 
concluded  a churchwoman,  that  in  these  circumstances  ties  between 
husband  and  wife  become  unstable  and  tenuous. 

She  went  on  to  describe  the  position  of  the  women  who  follow  the 
men  to  the  city  where  they  risk  the  hardships  of  crowded  slum 
dwelling,  the  insecurity  of  possible  infidelity  and  desertion  and  the 
danger  of  prostitution  and  illegitimate  offspring.  Traditional  African 
culture  does  not  provide  answers  to  these  problems  since  they  did 
not  exist  in  the  ancient  clan  or  village  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  urbanization  and  industrialization  have  opened 
new  avenues  for  women  to  participate  in  many  new  social  institutions. 
City  life  has  fostered  self  consciousness  and  grouped  together  persons 
with  similar  interests.  It  has  provided  opportunities  for  education 
and  social  mobility.  Women  are  gradually  being  drawn  into  the  labor 
force  as  equals  with  men,  where  they  have  found  a growing  number  of 
occupations  open  to  them  in  the  nursing,  teaching,  secretarial  and  civil 
service  professions.  Each  improvement  in  the  status  of  women 
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stimulates  general  expectations  for  a better  life.  One  student  of 
Africa  considered  these  rising  expectations  as  incentives  for 
participation  in  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 


Voluntary  Associations 

There  was  general  agreement  among  members  that  the  intro- 
duction and  expansion  of  foreign  voluntary  associations  have  greatly 
influenced  the  changing  role  of  women.  Opportunities  for  community 
participation  are  opening  to  educated  women  through  the  YWCA,  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  the  World  Federation  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  Girl  Guides,  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  name  only  a few. 


But  more  important  than  these  organizations  of  foreign  origin, 
are  the  indigenous  African  women's  clubs.  These  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  Africa,  having  come  into  being  from  a common  desire 
to  improve  knowledge  of  hygiene,  cooking,  child  care  and  from  the 
ancient  African  impulse  for  helping  one  another.  A resident  in 
Africa  of  many  years’  standing  labeled  these  local  clubs  the  "great 
hope  of  Africa";  if  properly  directed  they  could  be  a strong  force 
for  the  real  emancipation  of  women. 


In  West  Africa  particularly,  the  market  women's  associations 
are  vital  and  influential  bodies  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  commu- 
nity life.  (For  example,  a Nigerian  group  once  staged  a well-organi- 
zed strike  against  a cut  in  the  educational  budget.) 

Contrary  to  the  situation  in  West  Africa  where  many  women  have 
independent  incomes.  East  African  women  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  men  for  money  to  pay  club  dues.  Hence,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  clubs  requires  male  sympathy  and  support. 

Everywhere  in  urban  Africa,  men  are  beginning  to  invite  female 
membership  into  contemporary  associations.  For  many  women  coop- 
erating with  men  as  equals  in  an  organization  is  a new  experience 
which,  one  member  remarked,  might  be  cultivated  profitably.  However, 
another  cautioned  that  if  these  cultural  associations  are  based  on  the 
old  boundaries  of  community  life,  i.e.  the  tribe,  they  may  pursue 
irresponsible  policies  detrimental  not  only  to  the  new  urban  commu- 
nity but  also  to  national  life. 
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Religion:  Christianity 

Through  its  religious  and  ethical  teachings,  the  Christian  Church 
has  long  sought  to  bring  women  as  equals  into  community  life. 
One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  briefly  analyzed  the  Christian 
position.  Christianity  has  taught  new  principles  of  life,  he  said, 
given  sanctions  and  incentives  for  adhering  to  these  principles  and 
provided  facilities  for  putting  them  into  practice.  In  the  social  con- 
text the  Church  has  emphasized  the  equality  and  dignity  of  man  and 
the  integrity  of  the  individual  - a concept  which  is  indeed  the  ’’na- 
tural” philosophy  of  all  mankind.  But  in  addition,  the  Church  urges 
that  Christian  responsibility  extend  beyond  the  family  into  the 
’’supra- community”;  and  as  Christianity  deepens  the  concept  of  the 
purpose  of  life,  it  widens  the  social  horizon  of  its  adherents. 

Both  he  and  his  Protestant  colleagues  agreed  that  Church- spon- 
sored clubs,  schools  and  welfare  agencies  are  an  expression  of 
Christian  concern  for  temporal  wellbeing.  The  clubs  become  in- 
struments for  self-help  and  mutual  assistance  and  channels  for 
communication  throughout  the  national  and  international  community 
of  Christian  women.  Protestant  missions,  for  instance,  organized 
the  Brave  Coeur  association  all  over  the  Congo  to  help  women  who 
need  guidance  in  home  and  family  life. 

The  effort  of  Church  foundations  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  women  has,  however,  been  less  successful  than  other 
activities.  While  the  educational  ideals  of  mission  work  have  been 
broad,  in  reality  it  has  always  been  easier  to  attract  boys  than  girls. 
Not  only  has  it  been  difficult  to  win  the  father’s  consent  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  girls;  it  was  also  difficult  to  care  for  girls  boarding  away 
from  home.  All  Church  schools  recognize  this  short- coming  and  are 
making  an  effort  to  enroll  more  girls. 

Islam 

The  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Islam  on  the  life  of  women  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion  and  explanation.  The  issue  centered  around 
the  ambiguities  of  Islamic  code  and  custom  as  dramatized  by  the 
institutions  of  purdah,  polygamy  and  the  Koranic  Schools.  Two 
Africans,  one  of  whom  was  Moslem,  suggested  that  while  the  Islamic 
code  itself  does  not  discriminate  against  women,  certain  social  con- 
ventions within  Islam  have  traditionally  circumscribed  their  training 
and  activity. 
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Northern  Nigeria  has  been  noticeably  conservative.  A national 
of  that  area  thought  that  Islamic  policy  with  regard  to  women  was 
reinforced  by  the  British  policy  of  indirect  rule  in  Nigeria.  By 
maintaining  and  strengthening  traditional  social  patterns,  Colonial 
rule  had  isolated  Northern  Nigeria  from  modern  social  trends.  Now 
the  Northern  Peoples’  Congress  and  the  Northern  Elements’  Pro- 
gressive Union  are  championing  the  cause  of  women  by  appealing  to 
the  ideals  of  Islam,  and  the  NEPU  has  even  forced  the  government 
periodically  to  review  the  suffrage  law.  An  American  traveller  re- 
called having  seen  women  in  purdah  organizing  for  the  vote,  but 
another  expressed  disappointment  that  almost  no  Moslem  women 
were  allowed  to  witness  the  self-government  celebrations  held  last 
May. 

In  summarizing  one  discussion,  a United  Nations  Secretariat 
official  noted  events  in  Moslem  Pakistan,  Jordan  and  Egypt  where 
women  are  gaining  civic,  political  and  social  rights.  The  common 
forward  movement  throughout  Islam  will  inevitably  spread  to  the 
more  remote  sections  of  that  world. 

Polygamy 

Polygamy  in  the  Moslem  world  came  into  being  after  prolonged 
religious  wars  had  left  thousands  of  women  and  children  homeless. 
A Moslem  speaker  reminded  one  workship  that  Mohammed  ordered 
each  family  to  provide  for  one  or  two  orphans;  if  a man  could  not 
support  the  orphans  alloted  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  to  four 
wives.  Marriage  was  (and  is)  considered  a ’’social  contract”  for 
the  support  and  security  of  women  and  children  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  an  orderly  society.  But  modern  interpretations  of  the  code, 
he  said,  confirm,  that  the  original  intent  of  Mohammed  was  mono- 
gamy. 

Where  polygamy  was  not  associated  with  the  Moslem  faith,  an 
African  participant  showed  that  it  had  economic  origins  in  the  life  of 
the  pastoral  people.  When  land  was  plentiful  and  agriculture  was  the 
primary  means  of  support,  many  wives  meant  greater  efficiency, 
greater  wealth  and  status.  With  industrialization,  land  has  become 
scarcer,  and  men  must  earn  in  terms  of  money  to  meet  the  family 
needs,  and  so  status  standards  have  changed.  He  concluded  that 
polygamy  was  strong  in  inverse  relationship  to  the  pace  of  indus- 
trialization. 
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But  the  question  of  whether  or  not  polygamy  may  be  said  to  have 
impeded  the  social  emancipation  of  women  and  their  participation  in 
community  life,  remained  unresolved. 

Nationalism 

Of  all  the  ideas  molding  contemporary  Africa,  nationalism  is  the 
most  dominant  and  has  been  a powerful  force  for  drawing  women  into 
civic  affairs.  Independence  movements  require  their  political  edu- 
cation and  the  provision  of  female  franchise  necessitates  their 
political  courtship.  Nationalism  has  mobilized  women  as  party  sup- 
porters and  rewarded  them  with  assembly  seats. 

A Ghanaian  student  mentioned  a new  law  prescribing  that  ten 
women  must  be  elected  to  Parliament  next  year  and  an  Egyptian 
student  recalled  that  the  National  Council  elected  women  some  years 
ago.  In  West  African  political  rallies  the  majority  of  attendants  are 
women  and  in  Moslem  Zanzibar  an  American  student  saw  thousands 
of  women  attending  a meeting  of  30,000  persons  (at  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  men). 

All  political  parties  and  nationalist  movements  have  active  women’ s 
divisions  organized  specifically  to  inform  the  women  of  their  duties 
and  opportunities  as  citizens.  A leader  of  the  Tanganyika  African 
National  Union  placed  education  high  on  the  list  of  party  responsi- 
bilities, and  has  sponsored  adult  education  programs  throughout  the 
territory. 
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n 

WHAT  WOULD  HELP  WOMEN  IN  AFRICA  TO  TAKE  AN 
INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  THE  LIFE  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES  AND  TO  DEVELOP  A SENSE  OF  CIVIC 

RESPONSIBILITY? 

Manyof  the  features  of  change  in  Africa  were  also  listed  during  the 
discussion  of  this  question  as  stimulants  for  the  development  of 
community  consciousness:  civil  rights  legislation,  increasing  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities,  improved  standards  of  living, 
participation  in  voluntary  associations,  expanded  communication  and 
transportation,  foreign  travel.  In  addition,  to  the  general  question, 
three  related  questions  were  added  in  three  separate  workshops: 

1.  What  is  community  participation  and  civic  responsibility? 

2.  Are  there  any  psychological  stresses  on  the  women  who 
are  assuming  unfamiliar  roles? 

3.  How  can  women  be  motivated  to  cultivate  a sense  of  civic 
responsibility? 
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What  is  community  participation  and  civic  responsibility? 

Several  persons  commented  on  the  existence  in  ancient  tradition 
of  the  concept  of  community  participation,  noting  that  even  in  the 
simplest  societies,  community  existence  depends  upon  the  responsible 
assumption  of  well-defined  duties.  In  days  gone  by,  women  expressed 
community  responsibility  through  the  traditional  secret  clubs,  teach- 
ing the  domestic  arts  and  tribal  lore  to  the  young  initiates.  These 
responsibilities  were  ritualistic  and  family-oriented.  They  required 
no  individual  initiative,  much  less  a trans-tribal  view.  The  idea  of 
obligation  to  the  wider  society  of  modern  citizenship  was  unknown. 

But  in  a modern  world  of  nation  states  this  narrow  definition  of 
community  responsibility  is  inadequate.  As  one  political  scientist 
observed,  the  life  of  the  state  rests  in  the  growth  of  the  nation  and 
the  wholesome  growth  of  the  nation  demands  loyalty  to  ideas  and 
participation  in  institutions  beyond  the  family  unit. 

Concluding  this  discussion,  a member  of  the  conference  prepara- 
tory committee  was  asked  to  define  the  modern  interpretation  of 
community  participation  and  civic  responsibility.  In  her  view  these 
ideas  were  embodied  in  the  word  ’’citizenship”  - which  means  that 
citizens  will  perform  the  duties  of  town  and  nation  in  everyday  life 
instead  of  limiting  their  activities  to  purely  domestic  obligations. 
’’Citizenship”  means  thinking  of  one's  neighbors  and  of  one’s  rela- 
tionship to  groups  of  neighbors  as  well  as  to  the  country  as  a whole. 
It  means  participating  in  the  creation  of  one’s  own  country  within 
the  limits  of  one’s  abilities.  She  concluded  by  saying  that  education 
is  essential  for  the  woman  who  is  to  assume  her  rights  and  duties 
as  a citizen  of  her  village,  her  country,  the  world. 

Are  there  any  psychological  stresses  on  women  who  are 
assuming  unfamiliar  roles? 

The  problem  of  the  modern  woman,  in  Africa  as  elsewhere, 
lies  in  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  claims  being  made  upon  her 
by  the  political,  intellectual  and  social  life  of  her  community  with 
her  primary  tasks  of  mother  and  homemaker.  In  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing communities  of  Africa  this  problem  is  often  made  especially 
poignant  because  the  new  challenges  and  opportunities  compete  with 
each  other  for  attention.  Often  the  new  tasks  are  ill-defined  and  con- 
fusing; often  their  very  novelty  awakens  the  fear  that  the  new  interest 
in  concerns  beyond  the  home  may  result  in  a loss  of  the  womanliness 
so  dear  to  African  tradition. 
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It  was  suggested  that  these  problems  might  well  form  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  conferences  of  African  women,  and  in  meetings 
between  them  and  women  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
outside  Africa.  Consultation  with  women  of  industrialized  countries 
would  help  African  women  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  be- 
fore them  as  they  advance  into  a social  order  relatively  more 
complex. 

How  can  women  be  motivated  to  cultivate  a sense  of  civic 
responsibility? 

The  third  workshop  discussed  the  problem  not  as  a conflict 
between  roles  but  as  a need  to  dramatize  the  woman’s  most  crucial 
role  — that  of  wife  and  mother.  Woman’s  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  community  is  to  give  it  continuity  and  a moral  standard 
and  she  must  feel  this  contribution  to  be  the  foundation  of  a healthy 
society. 

Mrs.  Padmore  best  stated  the  thought  of  several  of  her  African 
colleagues.  ”In  trying  to  get  the  African  woman  to  understand  her 
role  in  the  community,  it  is  not  that  we  should  get  her  to  the  point 
where  she  wants  to  assume  equal  political  status  with  men,  although 
that  may  be  necessary  and  she  may  merit  it  and  win  it.  But  we  want 
women  to  feel  that  whatever  role  they  play,  it  is  just  as  important 
as  the  role  that  men  play  ...We  must  have  women  whose  main  duty  is 
the  home,  inspiring  in  their  children  the  doctrine  of  courage,  truth, 
honesty,  loyalty,  so  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  men  the  whole  world 
will  respect  ...  If  the  African  woman  feels  that  within  her  domestic 
domain  she  is  ’queen’,  she  will  assume  community  responsibilities 
and  she  will  work  her  fingers  off  so  that  her  children  will  get  the 
education  she  wants  them  to  have  ...  she  will  also  realize  that  to 
build  a healthy  community,  it  is  not  enough  to  confine  her  concern 
exclusively  to  the  home.” 

Two  conferees  concurred  by  offering  examples  of  concerned 
mothers  enthusiastically  supporting  community  child  day  care  cen- 
ters. These  centers  not  only  free  the  mother  physically  and  men- 
tally, but  also  they  help  the  child  adjust  to  a highly  urbanized  society. 
Day  care  centers  are  only  one  of  the  modern  techniques  by  which 
conscientious  mothers  meet  the  community  goals  of  rearing  healthy 
children  and  good  citizens. 
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Ill 

IN  WHAT  WAYS  CAN  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  NOT  HAD 
ADVANCED  FORMAL  EDUCATION  BEST  PLAY  THEIR  PART 
IN  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  AFRICAN  COMMUNITIES? 

That  education  is  no  substitute  for  experience  and  no  guarantee  of 
wisdom  is  still  appreciated  throughout  Africa.  This  was  the  appraisal 
of  a number  of  African  and  American  speakers.  Particularly  in  rural 
Africa,  influence  and  authority  are  built  upon  a foundation  of  age  and 
experience,  the  traditional  standards.  Many  community  leaders  lack- 
ing formal  education  in  the  Western  sense  are  in  the  context  of 
Africa  shrewd  politicians  and  wise  judges  who  completely  understand 
their  relationship  to  the  world.  These  leaders  cannot  be  said  to  be 
’’uneducated".  They  have  received  a thorough  schooling  in  their  tri- 
bal customs  and  within  this  framework  they  have  exercised  their 
talents  for  leadership. 

There  is  today,  however,  a growing  distinction  between  the  for- 
mally educated  national  leader  and  the  traditionally  educated  villager. 
One  African  observer  even  foresees  that  within  a generation  formal 
education  will  become  a universal  requirement  for  leadership.  Faced 
with  every  government’s  urgent  drive  to  overcome  poverty,  rising 
standards  of  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  their  own  people  and  the 
changing  status  symbols,  the  old  style  community  leader  may  be  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  trained  university  graduate. 
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IV 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  BRIDGE  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THE 
OLDER  AFRICAN  WOMEN  AND  THE  PRESENT  GENERATION 
WHO  HAVE  HAD  MORE  FORMAL  EDUCATION? 

Modesty  and  respect  for  one  another 

Those  Africans  who  expressed  an  opinion  agreed  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  formally  educated  and  the  traditional  leader  is  not  as 
great  as  might  appear.  There  may  be  great  divergencies  in  experience 
and  points  of  view,  but  for  the  most  part,  mutual  respect  keeps  open 
the  channels  of  communication.  African  society  still  reveres  the 
family  and  the  elder. 

Generations  may  be  estranged  when,  for  example,  girls  return 
home  with  alien  ideas  and  habits  unpalatable  to  the  older  generation. 
But  as  one  educator  commented,  modesty  and  thoughtfulness  added  to 
the  traditional  strength  of  African  family  ties  could  avoid  serious 
rifts. 

Persuasion 

Education  is  misdirected  if  it  disregards  the  value  and  strengths 
of  existing  institutions,  and  modern  needs  can  be  supplied  more  har- 
moniously and  satisfactorily  by  improving  and  revising  institutions 
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which  people  understand.  A consensus  of  Workshop  One  stated  that 
any  change  to  be  successful  must  emanate  from  the  older  women; 
hence  the  latter  must  be  convinced  in  advance  of  the  value  of  any  al- 
teration. For  example,  a nurse  in  Kenya  by  demonstrating  that  com- 
plications in  childbirth  arose  from  certain  initiation  rites,  persuaded 
the  older  women  to  alter  the  rites. 

Teaching  the  meaning  of  ’’citizenship" 

In  the  same  discussion,  another  educator  added  that  the  "modern- 
ism" which  would  sever  traditional  roots  misconstrues  the  real 
meaning  of  education.  Education  should  be  considered  a privilege 
carrying  with  it  a duty  toward  those  less  favored. 

A priest  with  long  experience  of  village  life  said  that  great  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  fulfillment  awaited  young  women  in  the  local 
communities  of  Africa.  The  family  and  neighborhood  are  the  real 
nucleus  of  society  and  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  here  is  the 
place  for  the  application  of  new  training.  Many  members  were  op- 
timistic about  the  numbers  of  educated  women  who  are  aware  of 
their  responsibility  to  return  as  teachers  to  their  local  communities. 

One  vivid  illustration  of  such  responsibility  in  action  was  told  by  a 
North  African  expert.  In  a small  backward  Arab  village,  the  eldest 
girl  of  a large  family  managed  to  finish  college,  and  in  turn  helped 
three  of  her  sisters  through  school.  After  returning  to  their  village, 
this  tiny  group  of  young  women  worked  with  their  neighbors  to  re- 
capture the  community’s  lost  art  of  weaving.  Sales  from  the  cloth 
eventually  bought  new  looms  and  a water  tank,  and  in  four  or  five 
years  transformed  the  village. 

Older  women  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  new  social  and 
political  organizations.  Since  they  know  what  they  want  and  under- 
stand the  local  problems,  their  participation  would  enrich  local 
government  and  social  welfare  associations.  Here  they  would  be- 
come accepted  community  spokesmen,  and  their  identification  with 
welfare  in  modern  terms  would  harness  their  influence  and  intro- 
duce them  to  new  methods  and  ideas. 

At  various  times  throughout  the  conference,  men  and  women  re- 
commended that  all  African  women  should  be  helped  to  understand 
how  they  can  influence  events  in  a broader  context  beyond  their 
communities.  This  understanding  would  imply  some  comprehension  of 
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how  they  and  their  communities  fit  into  the  national  and  world  scene, 
and  in  addition  a willingness  to  encounter  new  ideas. 

An  advocate  of  this  view  expressed  the  hope  that  some  way  of  ex- 
plaining Africa’s  role  in  international  affairs  would  be  found.  Such 
a program  was  to  be  desired  since  it  would  warn  community  leaders 
against  foreign  interests  intent  upon  capturing  organized  community 
energies  for  alien  purposes.  Others  maintained  that  the  African 
woman  leader  was  wise  enough  to  question  the  validity  for  her  world 
of  ideological  panaceas,  and  sufficiently  disciplined  to  pursue  her 
community  goals  undeterred  by  outside  political  influence. 

Education 

Basic  education  programs  attract  eager  adult  audiences  every- 
where in  Africa.  Apart  from  teaching  language,  manual  skills  and 
the  domestic  arts,  in  Dakar  eight  vernacular  broadcasts  keep  par- 
ents informed  of  all  stages  of  their  child’s  education.  A number  of 
useful  examples  were  cited  during  the  discussions.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  a radio  personality  has  arranged  competitions  in  the  do- 
mestic arts.  The  central  exhibit,  heralded  by  wide  publicity,  con- 
tained entries  of  modern  and  traditional  inspiration  displayed  before 
crowds  of  all  ages. 

The  teaching  of  household  and  technical  skills  is  supplemented  by 
government  welfare  agents  who  travel  throughout  rural  Africa  ex- 
plaining sound  health  practices,  demonstrating  safety  measures, 
attacking  food  taboos  which  have  no  basis  in  sound  nutrition.  In 
Ghana  a two-year  certificate  course  under  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  is  designed  to  prepare  adult  women  to  apply  modern  methods. 
At  the  moment  some  22,000  women  are  enrolled.  All  these  efforts 
bring  the  older  generation  into  contact  with  new  ideas  and  conse- 
quently closer  to  comprehending  the  world  of  their  children. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  children  should  be  educated 
locally,  at  least  up  to  the  completion  of  secondary  grades.  Being 
trained  in  the  ’’atmosphere  of  Africa”  and  studying  their  own  history 
will  strengthen  their  cultural  identity  with  Africa,  and  meanwhile 
their  moral  growth  will  continue  under  family  guidance. 

For  those  few  girls  who  complete  their  studies  abroad,  a govern- 
ment specialist  suggested  that  family  continuity  be  preserved  by  the 
mother  visiting  her  daughter  at  school. 
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V 

WHAT  PROGRAMS  MIGHT  BE  SET  UP  THROUGH  WHICH 
AFRICAN  WOMEN  AND  AMERICAN  WOMEN  COULD  SHARE 
EXPERIENCES  IN  GROWING  COMMUNITY  LIFE? 

American  women  zealous  to  help  Africa  were  repeatedly  cau- 
tioned against  uncritically  urging  Western  ideas  and  techniques  upon 
African  women.  Community  life  varies  throughout  Africa  and  a care- 
ful appraisal  of  the  need  and  potentialities  of  each  area  must  precede 
any  programming.  Furthermore,  the  initiative  for  any  program  must 
come  from  Africa  where  the  women  have  a ’’sense”  of  what  they  can 
be  and  where  they  can  go. 

In  reviewing  possible  programs,  the  conference  members  listed 
the  operations  of  American  voluntary  organizations  working  with 
African  women.  These  agencies  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
but  there  are  still  great  areas  of  need  where  cooperative  African- 
American  effort  would  be  most  rewarding. 

An  Educational  Program  for  American  Women 

As  Africa  moves  into  the  focus  of  the  world’s  concern,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans  are  visiting  the  continent— students. 
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tourists  and  technicians.  Members  of  the  conference  mentioned 
particularly  the  opportunities  before  wives  of  American  technicians 
resident  in  Africa  who,  they  hoped,  would  find  great  scope  for  coop- 
erative work  with  their  African  neighbors.  The  American  woman 
who  has  taken  a responsible  part  in  her  own  community  should  be 
able  in  coming  into  the  African  community  to  win  trust  and  so  be  of 
real  service. 

But  whether  wife,  student  or  tourist,  her  capacity  for  real  use- 
fulness depends  upon  whether  she  has  achieved  some  understanding 
of  Africa's  problems  and  some  sense  of  the  self-discipline  which 
must  surround  the  service  of  foreigners  in  countries  newly  indepen- 
dent. 

Many  voluntary  organizations  are  seriously  studying  Africa.  The 
National  Council  of  Women  has  organized  study  groups  to  examine 
the  facts  behind  the  African  headlines.  The  American  Association  of 
University  Women  has  completed  abibliography  of  African  materials. 
During  the  past  two  years,  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
has  included  African  women  in  their  leadership  training  programs. 
A happy  experiment,  this  plan  has  served  two  purposes:  it  has  given 
to  the  membership  a valuable  international  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  provided  for  African  women  case-studies  through 
which  they  have  learned  how  Americans  approach  their  problems  of 
community  cooperation. 

Several  African  speakers  were  most  eager  that  Americans  "meet" 
Africa  at  home.  One  cited  the  "Croosroads  Africa"  intern  project  as 
an  endeavor  beneficial  to  both  African  and  American  participants. 
Here  African  and  American  students  worked  together  on  a specific 
rural  development  scheme.  Although  a young  idea,  it  has  won  enthusi- 
astic response  from  Americans  and  warm  approval  from  Africans. 

A Travel  Grant  Program  for  African  Women 

Many  members  entered  a strong  plea  for  special  consideration  of 
wives  when  planning  grants  for  African  travel  abroad.  There  was 
almost  universal  agreement  that  when  wives  are  unable  to  accompany 
their  husbands  abroad  family  relations  suffer.  If,  at  this  important 
moment  of  change  and  adjustment,  the  wife  is  unable  to  share  an  ex- 
perience that  is  bound  to  have  marked  results  on  her  husband's  de- 
velopment, she  will  be  unduly  handicapped  in  her  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  him. 
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Many  problems  will,  of  course,  arise.  Important  among  these  is 
that  of  how  to  provide  a program  for  an  African  wife  who  speaks  no 
English  and  may  have  shown  little  tendency  or  capacity  for  leader- 
ship in  her  own  community. 

A Boston  educator,  familiar  with  this  difficulty,  cautioned  that 
itineraries  should  be  simple  and  geared  to  familiar  situations.  Women 
facing  similar  home  and  family  problems  can  easily  establish  rap- 
port; the  language  of  a common  problem  communicates  without  words. 
The  personal  interests  and  limitations  of  the  visiting  wife  should  be 
assesed  sympathetically  in  order  to  plan  for  her  the  most  profitable 
family  and  community  contacts  in  this  country. 

Travel  grants  might  be  offered  to  African  women  who  are  recog- 
nized community  leaders.  Africans  who  have  visited  this  country  on 
State  Department  leader  grants  were  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  American  institutions  and  voluntary  organizations  at  work. 
There  is  indeed  no  substitute  for  first  hand  observation. 

One  African  complained  that  some  travel  programs  present  a 
biased  view  of  the  United  States;  this  is  dishonest  and  insulting  to 
the  African  visitor.  A Phelps  Stokes  representative  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  planning  itineraries  echoed  these  criticisms, 
but  pointed  out  that  a visitor  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  see  must 
sometimes  take  the  initiative  to  explore  on  his  own. 

An  Educational  Program  for  African  Women 

Africa  needs  skills  of  all  types.  But  several  African  participants 
considered  that  the  greatest  contribution  America  could  make  was  the 
training  of  potential  leaders  in  the  manual  and  domestic  arts  and 
techniques  of  hygiene  and  welfare.  An  outstanding  example  of  African- 
American  cooperation  is  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Institute  in 
Liberia.  Under  ICA  supervision,  Fairview  College  sent  teachers  of 
the  manual  arts  and  domestic  sciences  to  the  Institute  to  work  with 
their  Liberian  opposite  numbers.  A relatively  brief  inter -exchange  of 
ideas  and  techniques  so  raised  the  standards  that  Booker  Washington 
has  now  become  a superior  coeducational  high  school  whose  graduates 
cover  the  country  as  teachers. 

Participants  also  mentioned  services  of  the  British  Council.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  body,  an  Institute  has  been  established  to  train 
African  women  in  the  domestic  arts  and  to  broaden  the  education  of 
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trained  social  welfare  workers.  The  primary  criteria  for  selecting 
grantees  for  either  group  is  their  ability  to  transmit  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  their  own  communities.  Study  tours  are  specific, 
short  term,  intensive. 

Were  a similar  program  to  be  established  here,  rural  social  wel- 
fare agencies  such  as  the  Extension  Service  and  village  community 
organizations  such  as  the  Church  Ladies’  Aides  would  be  graphic 
learning  aids.  Convey  into  Africa  the  experience  of  rural  America, 
urged  a member  well  acquainted  with  possible  areas  of  mutual 
African-American  interest. 

Another  member  concerned  that  newly  acquired  experiences  and 
techniques  might  be  stifled  in  rural  Africa,  suggested  that  each  study 
tour  be  terminated  with  a leadership  training  course.  The  course 
would  emphasize  how  to  put  into  practice  at  home  what  had  been 
learned  abroad. 

Educators  have  long  debated  the  pros  and  cons  of  short-term 
study  tours  as  compared  with  long-term  professional  training.  With- 
out exception  every  African  member  of  the  conference  wanted  more 
scholarships  for  university  education.  One  American,  however,  fa- 
vored encouraging  Africans  to  take  undergraduate  degrees  at  home  and 
use  American  facilities  for  specific  post-graduate  professional  and 
vocational  training. 

Other  Americans  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  remain  in  this  country  after  their  period  of  study  is  over. 
Having  granted  scholarships  on  the  assumption  that  a student  will 
return  home,  a large  Eastern  university  has  seriously  considered 
curtailing  its  generous  program  because  of  disappointment  on  this 
score.  The  question  stands:  how  to  inspire  a sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility, of  national  obligation  in  every  student. 

Partnership  Projects 

Partnership  projects  range  from  single  ventures  to  continuing  pro- 
grams. They  can  involve  second  hand  goods  or  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  may  have  the  government’s  blessing  but  they  are  always  co- 
operative efforts  at  the  grass  roots  level.  The  activity  of  the  United 
Church  Women  was  cited  as  a case  in  point.  This  organization  has 
cooperated  with  the  Federation  of  Ghana  Women  to  build  a community 
center.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  they  have  participated  in  organizing 
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an  interdenominational  literacy  center  where  teachers  are  trained  to 
teach  teachers.  They  have  contributed  some  thousands  of  dollars  to 
an  established  radio  program  devoted  to  women's  affairs. 

The  Women's  Africa  Committee  has  compiled  a roster  of  less 
imposing  needs:  a nursing  school  in  the  Sudan  needs  a sewing  ma- 
chine; a children's  library  in  Kenya  needs  books;  a day  care  center 
in  Ghana  needs  toys. 

Whenever  possible,  said  one  speaker,  goods  or  information  rather 
than  money  should  constitute  the  exchange,  for  in  this  way  the  relation- 
ship would  be  colored  by  personal  concern  and  bring  mutual  satis- 
faction. African  women  upon  receiving  some  long  hoped  for  items, 
will  in  gratitude  return  some  small  tokens  of  thanks.  Certainly  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  should  be  encouraged. 

Another  speaker  carried  the  idea  further,  expressing  the  hope  that 
correspondence  between  the  African  and  American  groups  would 
continue  even  to  the  point  of  exchanging  representatives;  any  Ameri- 
can delegation  visiting  their  African  friends  could  look  forward  to 
an  overwhelming  welcome. 

International  Conferences 

International  conferences  and  travelling  study  groups  have  been 
effective  ways  of  exchanging  ideas  among  women  of  different  cul- 
tures. 1960  will  see  many  meetings  of  women  in  Africa,  one  of  which 
will  be  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women's  travelling  seminar. 
The  Council  will  send  a group  of  women  to  three  African  countries 
to  conduct  a series  of  discussions  with  African  women.  Perhaps  the 
major  event  of  the  year  will  be  the  Seminar  on  the  Participation  of 
African  Women  in  Public  Life  which  will  be  organized  by  the  Status 
of  Women  Section  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  and  held  in  Addis 
Ababa.  This  will  be  an  important  gathering  of  African  women. 

Conferences  are  also  being  organized  in  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  of  Correspondence  is  bringing  representatives  from  twenty 
nations  to  this  country  for  a month's  talk.  Seven  or  eight  African 
women  will  participate  in  discussions  focusing  on  the  role  of  volun- 
tary associations,  the  relationship  of  these  to  government,  and  the 
means  by  which  women  can  best  contribute  their  gifts  to  their  com- 
munity and  nation. 
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Home  Hospitality 


Throughout  the  discussions,  home  hospitality  was  often  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  neglected  opportunities  in  African-American  re- 
lations. Any  visitor,  student  or  community  leader,  who  has  not  had 
real  experience  of  an  American  home  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a 
fully  satisfactory  sojourn  in  this  country. 

The  Foreign  Visitors’  Office  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  attempts  to  provide  hospitality  for  Catholic  travellers 
and  is  increasingly  interested  in  all  students.  Several  Protestant 
churches  about  New  York  maintain  full-time  foreign  student  pro- 
grams. But  many  visitors  following  special  programs  unfortunately 
miss  the  personal  relationship  that  only  a home  can  offer. 

Conclusion 


Two  remaining  points  were  brought  out  in  these  final  workshop 
discussions.  One  relates  to  those  programs  where  selected  women 
are  given  additional  training;  the  other  could  be  applied  to  all  the 
program  suggestions. 


Aiding  healthy  social  change  involves  discovering  and  entering 
into  cooperation  with  the  recognized  or  potential  community  leader. 
So  when  programming  travel  grants,  organizing  conferences,  or 
arranging  study  tours,  selection  should  be  based  primarily  on  leader- 
ship qualities.  Regardless  of  language  proficiency,  educational  back- 
ground or  age,  most  conference  members  agreed  that  a woman’s 
capacity  for  leadership  and  her  ability  to  communicate  her  experience 
to  her  people  should  be  the  main  criteria  for  selection. 


Once  a program  has  been  established  or  a project  completed,  the 
relationship  which  it  has  created  should  not  be  allowed  to  die.  Follow 
up  efforts  are  essential  to  help  African  women  apply  what  they  have 
learned  and  maintain  channels  of  communication.  Similarly,  reporting 
sessions  with  returned  American  travellers  will,  by  sharing  the 
experience  of  a single  person,  contribute  to  the  education  of  many 
more. 
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Finally,  members  of  the  conference  constantly  reiterated  their  view 
that  the  characteristic  of  any  survey  of  Africa  is  variety;  the  essential 
condition  of  life  on  that  continent  will  be  change;  and  the  ruling  im- 
pulse of  Africans  will  be  their  urge  toward  freedom  and  independence. 
If  American  women  understand  this,  they  will  discover  great  scope  for 
cooperation  with  African  women  in  their  common  search  for  the 
corollaries  of  freedom:  civic  responsibility  and  the  linking  together 
in  community  tasks  of  all  elements,  major  and  minor,  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
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APPENDIX  I 

THE  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  PADMORE 
WIFE  OF  THE  LIBERIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

So  often  have  Africans  been  misunderstood,  so  long  have  we  hoped 
that  Christian  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world  would  try  to  under- 
stand us,  our  desires  for  our  people  and  continent,  and  our  struggles, 
that  the  organizing  of  the  Women’s  Africa  Committee  seemed  like 
the  awakening  from  a long  slumber,  the  answer  to  a prayer. 

When  Representative  Frances  Bolton  visited  the  Queen  Mother  of 
the  Watusi,  in  East  Africa,  the  Queen  Mother  asked  her  with  earnest- 
ness: ’’Why  have  you  come?’ 

The  Congresswoman  replied:  ”I  have  come  these  many  miles  be- 
cause I believe  it  is  important  that  women  of  opportunity  and  res- 
ponsibility everywhere  in  the  world  should  look  into  each  other’s 
faces  and  speak  together.  I believe  that  through  such  an  approach 
to  world  problems,  peace  can  be  achieved.  We  who  bear  the  world’s 
children,  once  we  know  each  other,  can,  if  we  will,  exert  a very 
potent  influence  upon  the  great  future.” 

That  today,  less  than  five  years  after  these  words  were  spoken, 
a group  of  dedicated  American  women  have  met  to  discuss  the  Role  of 
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the  African  Woman  in  Community  Life  and  devise  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  able  to  help,  is  symbolic  of  the  increasing  realization 
of  the  Congresswoman’s  statement. 

One  sees  on  every  side  evidence  of  the  power  which  women  wield 
in  the  United  States  and  it  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  a 
part  of  this  enormous  power  is  now  to  be  used,  through  your  Com- 
mittee, in  helping  the  women  of  Africa  to  play  an  increasingly  use- 
ful role  in  their  various  communities.  I am  sure  that  all  of  you  will 
derive  pleasure  from,  and  some  of  you  will  be  inspired  by  the  work 
to  which  you  have  set  your  hands.  On  behalf  of  African  womanhood,  I 
thank  you. 

The  idea  that  until  recently  the  African  man  was  the  only  one  that 
counted,  is  not  entirely  accurate.  History  tells  us  that  the  Dahomey 
Empire,  which  a century  ago  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
vast  area  loosely  known  as  ’’Guinea”,  was  built  up  largely  as  a re- 
sult of  the  conquering  exploits  of  a regiment  of  Amazons,  a race  of 
female  warriors,  who  were  among  the  King’s  fiercest  warriors.  As 
late  as  1929,  unpopular  new  taxation  in  the  Aba  region  of  Nigeria 
led  to  protest  riots  in  which  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  borne  by 
women.  It  was  a woman,  Matilda  Newport,  whose  daring  act  saved 
the  Commonwealth  and  made  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
possible,  when  the  tiny  settlement  of  pioneers  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  capital  city  of  Liberia,  was  attached  by  unfriendly  tribes. 

I do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  in  the  past  the  African 
woman’s  sole  claim  to  recognition  washer  occasional  martial  activi- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  like  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  she  has  an 
instinctive  distaste  for  warfare.  No  mother,  whether  she  be  African, 
European,  American  or  Asian,  finds  satisfaction  in  raising  children 
to  have  them  senselessly  slaughtered  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
African  Woman  is  gentle,  she  is  kind,  she  is  devoted  to  her  family. 
But  she  has  proved,  when  put  to  the  test,  that  she  has  courage  and  an 
almost  limitless  capacity  for  self-sacrifice. 

If  we  wish  to  find  a noble  living  example  of  African  womanhood, 
perhaps  we  should  do  well  to  recall  the  daring  deeds  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Mafekeng,  a Bantu  of  South  Africa,  and  a trade  Union 
leader,  who  has  just  been  banished  from  her  home  to  a distant 
part  of  the  coimtry  by  the  South  African  government.  Banishment  is 
something  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as  being  imposed  on  wrongdoers.  But 
in  this  case,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  conditions  in  South  Africa 
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must  be  aware,  banishment  is  a badge  of  honor  and  suggests  that 
good  works  have  been  performed,  but  rather  too  zealously.  One 
editor  has  said  that  ’’the  problems  posed  to  the  Christian  conscience 
by  the  banishment  of  Mrs.  Mafeking  go  to  the  roots  of  the  West's 
religious  beliefs”.  And  is  this  Mrs.  Mafeking  what  one  might  call 
an  exceptionally  tough  woman?  Is  there  more  masculine  than  femi- 
nine in  her?  No,  she  is  completely  feminine,  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  who  desires  like  millions  of  other  African  Mothers,  that 
her  children  should  be  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  independence 
and  freedom,  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

A good  deal  of  what  is  written  about  Africa  today  portrays  African 
women  as  mere  chattels  whose  status  is  almost  indistinguishable 
from  servitude.  It  is  true  that  in  many  areas  today  women  have  a long 
way  to  go  before  they  achieve  what  we  would  regard  as  full  civil 
rights;  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  past  women  did  not  concern  them- 
selves greatly  with  political  affairs.  Their  chief  tasks  were  to  produce 
food  for  the  family  and  take  care  of  the  house  and  children.  But  today, 
there  has  been  an  awakening  throughout  the  African  continent,  women 
everywhere  are  anxious  to  learn  about  the  transition  taking  place 
aroimd  them,  and  to  be  able  to  play  their  part  along  with  the  men. 

In  the  course  of  your  discussions  at  this  Seminar,  I hope  you  will 
bear  in  mind  the  danger  of  trying  to  generalize  about  a whole  continent. 
If  women  have  little  power  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  in  other  parts 
their  power  has  always  been,  and  still  is  tremendous.  In  tribes  where 
royal  blood  descends  only  in  the  matrilineal  line,  women  are  auto- 
matically the  chief  custodians  of  the  future.  The  Queen  Mothers  of 
Ashanti,  for  instance,  have  played  decisive  roles  in  the  history  of  that 
once  mighty  confederacy. 

Even  where  the  system  of  matrilineal  descent  does  not  exist, 
African  mothers  attain  importance  through  their  influence  on  their 
children  simply  because  they  are  devoted  to  them  and  are  given  last- 
ing devotion  in  return.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world  to 
hear  an  African  speak  ill  of  his  mother.  It  is  almost  equally  rare  for 
an  African  who  has  achieved  wealth  or  success  in  life,  rising  far 
above  the  station  in  which  he  was  born,  to  harbour  any  feeling  of 
shame  about  his  mother.  He  never  outgrows  his  sense  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  her.  Thus,  the  African  woman  holds  an  extremely  im- 
portant place  in  her  community. 

Western  observers  often  find  it  difficult  to  understand  a social 
arrangement  under  which  women  appear  to  be  saddled  with  far  more 
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than  their  share  of  the  labor  necessary  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  family.  The  picture  of  the  African  man,  carrying  only  a spear, 
walking  ahead  of  the  African  woman  who  is  laden  with  bundles,  has 
become  fixed  in  far  too  many  minds.  Actually,  the  division  of  tasks 
is  not  as  lopsided  as  it  might  seem.  The  man  will  fight  to  protect 
his  family,  he  will  hunt  to  provide  meat  for  the  daily  diet,  but  in  most 
of  the  tribes  the  woman  must  do  the  fishing,  the  gardening,  and  the 
marketing  or  trading.  This  custom,  which  goes  back  for  centuries, 
explains  why  African  petty  trade  is  almost  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
women,  some  of  whom  have  made  sizeable  fortunes  from  the  opera- 
tion of  market  stalls. 

The  problem  of  how  to  ’’help"  women  in  Africa  take  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  life  of  their  communities  is  basically  a part  of  the 
overall  problem  of  how  to  raise  the  African  living  standards.  Many  of 
the  tribes  of  Africa  had  highly  developed  cultures  of  their  own  long 
before  Christian  missionaries  ever  moved  and  taught  among  them. 
Some  of  their  customs  were  of  doubtful  value,  but  others  were  based 
on  an  approach  to  ethics  which  did  them  credit.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  sought  to  convert  the  African  to  Christianity 
have  not  attempted  to  destroy  his  distinctive  character  as  an  African. 
They  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  make  him  a better  African,  but  not  to 
make  him  an  imitation  European  or  an  imitation  American.  All  this 
is  too  often  overlooked,  especailly  in  the  case  of  tribal  African  women. 

To  be  active  in  civic  affairs  one  needs  three  things,  namely:  edu- 
cation, health  and  at  least  a degree  of  leisure.  Illiteracy,  malnutrition 
and  poverty  are  not  producers  of  good  citizens.  You  will  find  that 
wherever  in  Africa  there  is  a reasonable  degree  of  literacy  and  pros- 
perity, the  women  are  more  active  and  enjoy  greater  rights.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  life  is  one  continuous  struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
and  keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  women  are  so  immersed  in  their 
immediate  domestic  problems  that  they  have  little  time  to  ponder  the 
larger  duties  of  citizenship  beyond  their  immediate  environs. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  most  primi- 
tive andpoverty-stricken  tribes,  you  will  oftenfind  that  there  has  been 
built  up  a communal  system  which,  upon  examination,  can  be  shown  to 
contain  many  of  the  features  of  our  modern  schemes  for  the  provision 
of  "social  security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave".  In  particular,  there 
is  almost  invariably,  protection  for  the  sick  and  the  old.  Thus,  what 
is  required  is  action  which  will  reinvigorate,  and  bring  up  to  date, 
these  traditional  systems  rather  than  the  importation  of  new  devices 
from  outside. 
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A second  point  is  that  before  you  can  have  a collective  awakening 
of  the  womenfolk  in  a community,  you  must  have  capable,  energetic 
and,  if  possible,  trained  leaders.  That  is  why  the  governments  in 
Africa  attach  such  importance  to  Fundamental  Education  and  the 
Literacy  Campaign.  In  Liberia,  there  has  been  set  up  a F.E.  center 
where  women  and  men  from  the  various  tribes  are  taught  reading  and 
writing,  crafts  and  health  care.  Other  centers  of  a similar  nature  are 
planned  and  within  a few  years  we  hope  to  have  a steady  stream  of 
literate  and  knowledgeable  women  going  back  to  their  villages  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  hygiene  and  self-help. 

I have  dealt  mainly  with  the  tribal  women  of  Africa.  But  in  my  own 
country,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa  I am  sure  there  are  a large 
number  of  women  who  have  never  lived  under  a tribal  system,  or  who 
did  so  for  only  the  early  years  of  their  lives. 

Yet  these  women  are  seldom  an  aloof  aristocracy,  whose  chief 
concern  is  to  maintain  the  advantage  they  have  already  gained  over 
their  less  fortunate  sisters.  On  the  contrary,  their  knowledge  of 
tribal  customs,  and  of  tribal  tongues,  is  often  intimate  and  I fore- 
cast that  it  is  through  them  that  in  the  coming  months  and  years  you 
will  make  some  of  your  most  fruitful  contacts. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  I feel  you  are  right  in  emphasizing 
the  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  who  have  had  formal  edu- 
cation and  those  who  have  not.  Here,  much  depends  on  how  strong  a 
sense  of  responsibility  is  shown  by  those  with  a formal  education, 
for  it  is  they  who  must  do  most  of  the  bridge -building.  The  many 
eminent,  educated  men  and  women  of  Africa,  who  compare  with 
leaders  and  educators  in  any  civilized  community,  have  already 
realized  that  they  must  stretch  out  their  hands  to  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  and  help  to  enlighten  them,  because  the  merging 
of  these  two  elements  in  any  country  is  essential  if  the  unity  of  that 
country  is  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  through  personal  contacts  and  association,  through  the  work 
of  millions  of  women  like  ourselves,  our  dedication  to  univeral  under- 
standing and  Christian  doctrines  that  we  may  hope  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

One  of  the  questions  you  are  to  ask  yourselves  is  "what  program 
might  be  set  up  through  which  African  and  American  women  could 
share  experiences  in  growing  community  life"?  Already  African 
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women  are  at  work,  through  civic,  educational  and  political  organi- 
zations, in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  interest  of  their  womanhood  in 
community  projects.  I am  sure  that  I do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  much 
more  can  be  achieved  by  bringing  African  women  to  this  country  to 
let  them  see  you  at  work,  at  ’’grass  root  level”,  in  your  admirable 
volunteer  organizations. 

In  evangelism,  education,  medicine  and  other  social  services  there 
exists  an  open  door  for  service  and  with  the  assistance  of  groups 
such  as  this  we  can,  I am  sure,  achieve  great  things  for  the  future  of 
our  Continent. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  say  that  I know  you  will  not  make  the 
error  of  supposing  that  there  is  something  strange,  and  different, 
and  hard  to  comprehend  about  the  African  woman  and  her  ways. 
She  may  differ  in  colour  from  most  of  the  women  in  this  country. 
She  may  differ  in  the  clothes  she  wears.  But  the  basic  truth  about 
her  is  that  she  is  just  a woman.  She  asks  from  life  what  is  asked 
by  any  good  wife  and  mother.  She  asks  happiness  for  her  family. 
She  asks  to  have  them  sheltered  from  sickness  and  want.  She  asks 
for  an  opportunity  to  lift  her  children  to  a status  above  that  which  she 
has  herself  enjoyed.  And  this  in  turn  means  that  she  is  eager  to  have 
those  children  go  to  school  to  learn  things  which  were  never  taught 
to  her.  Above  all,  she  wishes  her  family  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  She  resents  discrimination.  She  shares  her  menfolk's  dis- 
taste for  foreign  rule.  Whenever  she  is  in  a position  to  take  part  in 
politics,  you  will  find  that  she  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  nationalist 
causes.  In  all  this  she  is  the  counterpart  of  American  women  such 
as  those  assembled  here  today.  In  trying  to  help  her  (and  remember 
that  she  needs  your  friendship  rather  than  your  pity)  you  will  not  go 
far  wrong  if  you  treat  her  as  you  would  your  own  sister,  or  your  own 
mother,  or  your  own  daughter.  There  is  a language  of  the  heart  which 
all  women  can  under  stand.  It  is  that  language  you  will  speak  I am  sure, 
to  the  women  of  Africa.  And  as  they  listen,  you  will  see  a smile  light 
up  their  faces  in  love,  understanding  and  gratitude. 
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APPENDIX  II 

THE  RESPONSE  BY  MR.  ISA  WALI 
SECOND  SECRETARY,  NIGERIAN  LIAISON  OFFICE 

Unfortunately,  the  scheduled  speaker.  Miss  Lucy  Lameck  of 
Tanganyika,  fell  ill  shortly  before  the  Conference  and  was  unable  to 
deliver  her  address.  Mr.  Isa  Wali,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Nigerian 
Liaison  Office  in  Washington,  graciously  agreed  to  substitute  for  her. 

He  declared  that  for  a long  time  "Africa  has  needed  such  a con- 
ference as  this  and  that  no  time  could  have  been  more  opportune  than 
the  present  when  Africa  is  faced  with  the  great  problems  of  change." 

He  indicated,  however,  that  one  fight  would  be  spared  African 
women;  winning  political  and  social  equality.  He  saw  no  "need  of  a 
suffragette  movement  in  Africa  because  of  the  way  men  have  res- 
ponded to  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  This  is  important,"  he  continued, 
"because  in  the  home  equality  has  been  traditional  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  women  appear  to  suffer  some  disadvantages  in  the 
social  structure.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  women  have  always  exercised 
great  influence  - if  not  in  public,  in  private." 
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Mr.  Wali  recalled  several  influential  women  in  traditionally 
conservative  Northern  Nigeria.  The  province  of  Zariawas  named  for 
a woman  and  her  sister,  Amina  administered  a part  of  Northern 
Nigeria  larger  than  the  state  of  New  York 

"All  this,"  he  concluded  "is  a reminder  that  perhaps  what  Africa 
needs  is  a revival,  some  dynamic  force  that  will  reeducate  Africa 
to  realize  all  the  important  roles  that  women  have  been  playing." 

He  commended  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  selecting  "those 
questions  that  are  most  pertinent,"  and  the  Women’s  Africa  Com- 
mittee for  the  spirit  in  which  the  Conference  was  convened.  "We 
look  forward,"  he  said,  "to  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  on  these 
questions,  particularly  in  view  of  the  increasing  education  in  Africa, 
education  which  tries  to  preserve  the  essential  elements  of  African 
culture  as  well  as  to  reinforce  the  socially  recognized  ideals  of 
society.  I think  that  this  Conference  augurs  well  for  the  complete 
emancipation  of  women  all  over  Africa." 
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APPENDIX  III 

STATEMENT  OF  THANKS  BY  MISS  FLORENCE  ADDISON 
MEMBER  OF  THE  GHANA  DELEGATION 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Miss  Florence  Addison  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  Committee 
before  the  closing  plenary  session. 

'T  think  I would  be  failing  in  my  duty”  she  said,  ”if  on  behalf  of 
the  women’s  organizations  in  Ghana,  I didn’t  say  ’thank  you’  to  the 
organizers  of  the  Conference.  And  in  doing  so,  I think  I can  take  the 
liberty  to  say  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  African  members.  This  has 
been  an  occasion  for  our  American  friends  to  see  our  point  of  view, 
and  now  we  know  what  you  think.” 
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